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The Problem of Secondary Motivation 


Anthony J. Mitrano* 


Why do millionaires continue to accumulate wealth long 
after the necessity for providing a livelihood has disappeared? 
Why does a miser hoard gold when he no longer needs money 
for the necessities of life? Why, to put the question generally, 
do people strive to attain certain goals that are not necessary 
for the maintenance of life? 

This is a fascinating problem! It has intrigued thinkers 
for ages. Explanations have been offered in abundance. The 
problem, however, remains unsolved; there is no adequate 
scientific explanation based upon experimental facts. We 
should like to discuss the problem from the point of view of 
experimental psychology and outline a method of approach 
which is being used at The Training School. But before this 
can be done, it is necessary to define two critical terms: (1) 
primary motivations and (2) secondary motivations. 

When an individual strives to do something which is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of his life we say that he is responding 
to a “fundamental urge” or acting “instinctively.” In place of 
the terms “fundamental urges” and “instincts,” we shall use the 
term “primary motivations.” By primary motivations are meant 
those strivings of the organism which are necessary for the 
maintenance of life. These strivings are based upon certain 
physiological conditions; for example, the rhythmic contrac- 


* The writer is a graduate student in psychology at Yale University and a Guest 
Fellow in Research at The Training School. His work on motivation which is being 
conducted at The Training School is under the supervision of Professor Clark Hull, 
of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, to whom the writer is indebted 
in many ways. Appreciation is gratefully expressed to Dr. Doll for facilitating this 
project and to Dr. Kreezer for many helpful suggestions. 
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tions of the stomach wall, the dryness of the mucous membrane, 
and the fatigue of the striped musculature. Food is necessary 
before the stomach contractions will cease; fluids will do away 
with the dryness of the mucous membranes; and sleep will re- 
store the striped musculature to normalcy. If the physiological 
conditions are not taken care of, the organism dies. Food, 
liquids, rest, must be had. The human being will do almost 
anything to obtain such basic needs. The newborn child must 
resort to crying and struggling, since its behavioral reactions 
are limited at birth. The adult, with his complex systems of 
reactions, has been known to work, beg, steal, and murder, in 
order to get life’s necessities. To repeat, then, primary moti- 
vations are those strivings of the organism which are necessary 
for the maintenance of life, or, in other words, behavior direct- 
ed toward the securing of basic needs. 

Psychologists have differed on a number of subsidiary 
questions concerning the problem of primary motivations. 
What part do they play in the total picture of human behavior? 
How many primary motivations are there? Are they inde- 
pendent of one another? To these questions, precise answers 
at present can not be given. The experimental work in refer- 
ence to them, although quite abundant, has been restricted for 
the most part to mammals other than man. A few of the re- 
‘cent advances concerning the last question might be mentioned. 
Hull, in an investigation with white rats, found that the “water 
drive” and the “food drive’ were not separate entities. If a 
rat were both hungry and thirsty and only permitted to eat, 
it would eat less than another rat which was permitted to drink 
while eating, (1). An observation analogous to the one by 
‘Hull was made by Miles a few years ago in a study with hu- 
man beings. Miles was interested in finding out what would 
happen if certain young men were maintained on a diet of 
low nutritional level. One of the more important findings was 
that the “sex drive’ was diminished. That is, while on the diet 
the young men lost considerable interest in women as objects 
of physical attraction, (4). This was changed when the usual 
diet was restored. These studies suggest that the primary mo- 
tivations are interlocking directorates in the sense that factors 
affecting one drive will also alter the strength of a related 
drive. The importance of such studies of primary motivations 
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for the advancement of human welfare and for the guidance 
of conduct can not be overestimated. 


The life of a human being might almost be divided into 
the two categories which we are using, namely, primary and 
secondary motivations. We have just considered the former; 
let us now attempt to delineate the characteristics of the latter. 
Primary motivations are of importance, of course, but they 
make up but a small part of the daily reactions of a human 
being. The behavior of human beings seems to consist, for the 
most part, of derived strivings, strivings which we call second- 
ary motivations. The accumulation of wealth, attendance at 
social gatherings, and the seeking of higher education are a 
few out of a thousand possible illustrations. What are the 
psychological principles of the derivation of secondary motiva- 
tions? Is a secondary motivation dependent for its strength 
upon some primary motivation? Or does the secondary moti- 
vation acquire “impulsive power” of its own? Psychology has 
neither ignored nor solved the problem. The recognition of 
the problem is manifested in the considerable body of theoreti- 
cal opinion. But from the point of view of experimentation, 
the evidence is scanty, most of it derived from animal work. 


One of the theories of the derivation of secondary motiva- 
tions is to the effect that they are brought about by the same 
factors as were found by Pavlov to be operative in condition- 
ing. Pavlov, a Russian physiologist, performed an interesting 
series of experiments with dogs, (5). He would keep his ex- 
‘perimental animals hungry and then, at a certain time each day, 
sound a buzzer while presenting the food. The food stimulus 
was called an “unconditioned stimulus,” since it always evoked 
salivation on the part of the hungry dog. The buzzer noise 
‘was called a “conditioned stimulus,” since it did not evoke 
salivation originally. After a number of simultaneous presen- 
tations of food and buzzer it was found that the dog would 
salivate when the buzzer stimulus alone was presented. 


Some psychologists have looked upon Pavlov’s findings as 
providing an explanation for the derivation of secondary moti- 
vations. Their argument is to this effect: (1) Let the uncon- 
ditioned reaction (salivation to food) = a primary motivation; 
(2) let the conditioned reaction (salivation to buzzer) = a 
secondary motivation; (3) then, it is plausible to suppose the 
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conditioned reaction may serve as the basis for another habit. 
That is, if a light is flashed at the same time that the dog 
is salivating to the sound of the buzzer, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the light stimulus will itself evoke salivation 
when presented alone. This, moreover, is what Pavlov found. 
But Pavlov shows that the first and second order conditioned 
reactions (secondary and tertiary motivations) were very, very 
weak and soon disappeared after the occurrence of two or three 
unreinforced stimulations. Such evanescent habit processes are 
not analogous to life situations where secondary motivations 
persist for years...often times disassociated completely from 
the primary motivations from whence they supposedly derive 
strength. The apparent discrepancy between Pavlov’s results 
and life situations calls for solution. 


The present attack on the problem of secondary motiva- 
tions is an attempt to discover and elucidate some of its more 
detailed phenomena. We can not hope to tackle the problem 
in general; only specific portions of it can be treated experi- 
mentally at any one time. The reader might bear in mind, 


however, that the point of view of this experimental approach 
is guided by the principles of conditioning as discovered by 
Pavlov, (5), and as interpreted by Hull in his theory of learn- 
ing, (2). 

Our aim was to investigate the problem of human second- 
ary motivations in a real life situation. As subjects, mentally 
deficient children with mental ages under five are being studied. 
These children have previously been carefully examined both 
mentally and physically so that many of their characteristics 
are already known; this information is invaluable in any scienti- 
fic treatment of data. The primary motivation selected was the 
“food urge,’’specifically represented by the striving of the child 
to secure a small piece of chocolate candy. The child is taught 
to drop a poker chip into a mechanism which yields the candy. 
The strength of the primary motivation habit, is represented 
either (1) by the number of pieces of candy the child will 
secure and eat in a certain period of time or (2) by the num- 
ber of chips inserted into the mechanism when no candy is forth- 
coming. For the secondary motivation habit, another mech- 
anism is used. This mechanism yields a poker chip when a 
marble is inserted. Thus the child, having a pile of marbles 
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handy, may drop one into the chip machine, secure a poker 
chip, drop this into the candy machine, and eat the candy which 
comes out. The strength of the secondary motivation habit is 
represented either (1) by the number of chips the child will 
secure by means of the marbles when chips can not be exchanged 
for candy or (2) by the number of marbles dropped into the 
mechanism when no chips are forthcoming. The dropping of 
marbles and chips into the mechanisms is recorded automatical- 
ly on a roll of moving wax paper. The experimenter is not in 
the room with the subject. After having taught the child the 
appropriate habits, the experimenter disappears behind a one- 
way vision screen. Thus, the child can get no cues from the 
experimenter. 


We have two habits set up: getting poker chips by means 
of marbles and getting candy by means of poker chips. The 
latter habit we may regard as the primary motivation; the 
former as a secondary motivation. In this simple manner we 
are able to study a number of highly interesting problems of 
secondary motivation. Let us outline one of the problems be- 
ing attacked. Two equal groups of subjects were used. On 
the first day both groups of subjects were taught to use the 
marbles to get chips and then to use the chips to get candy. 
On the second day, group one was permitted to have marbles 
but their insertion into the chip machine yielded nothing. The 
other group was furnished with chips but the insertion of chips 
into the candy machine did not bring forth candy. Which 
group stopped the insertion process sooner? It has been ten- 
tatively found that group one broke the habit more readily. 
Why? Let us analyze the situation. The goal, candy, is far- 
ther removed in point of space and time from the habit of put- 
ting in marbles than the habit of putting in chips. This would 
lead us to conclude that the farther removed from a goal, the 
more quickly will a habit based on that goal be broken. The 
finding is, of course, not yet certain and can not be used for 
valid deductions. Let us assume, for the moment, that it is 
a reliable conclusion. It might then find applicability in hu- 
man life in this manner. Let us say that a high school gradu- 
ate is desirous of obtaining a college degree. A mental exam- 
ination discloses, however, that he has not sufficient intelli- 
gence to graduate from college but that he has enough ability 
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to get through the first and, maybe, the second year. What 
shall we do? Should we permit him to enter and then dismiss 
him in the middle of his college course when he is failing miser- 
ably or should we try to curb his unattainable ambition before 
he enters college? On the basis of the tentative findings which 
we have reported, it might be wiser to resort to the latter pro- 
cedure. The suffering to the individual would not be so great; 
he would not come so close to his goal. If, on the other hand, 
we attempted to discourage him at the end of his second year 
in college we might find that the frustration so close to the 
goal might bring about a major psychic disturbance. 


One of the more interesting phenomena discovered, albeit 
accidentally, is that at a certain mental age we come upon what 
might be called “foresight.” By foresight we mean the ten- 
dency of the individual to provide and make plans for the fu- 
ture. A child below the mental age of three and a half years, 
when left in the room to get all the candy that he wants, will 
put in a chip and eat the candy as it comes out. This he will 
repeat over and over again. When he has become satiated, he 
sits down and makes no further attempts to get more candy. 
The child above the mental age of three and a half years acts 
in quite a different manner. He will put in all the chips as 
fast as he can, eating a few, perhaps, as he accumulates his 
treasure. After getting all that he can, he will sit down, 
munch away for a while, and then put the rest of the candy 
into his pocket. When asked why he has done this, he most 
often gives one or more of the following responses: “I want 
to eat some after dinner,” or, “I want to give some to my friend, 
Georgie,” or, “I thought I would show Mrs. Humphrey (the 
house-mother) what I got.” Foresight? Ideational behavior? 
It is conceivable that the mechanics of many “creative” psy- 
chological processes might be deduced from basic principles of 
experimental psychology, (3). 


(1) Hutu, C. L. Differential habituation to internal stimuli 
in the albino rat. Journal of Comp. Psychol., 16:255- 
273, 1933. 
(2) Hutut,C. L. A functional interpretation of the condition- 
ed reflex. Psychol. Rev., 36:498-511, 1929. 
Simple trial-and-error learning: a study in psy- 
chological theory. Psychol. Rev., 37:241-256, 1930. 
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Knowledge and purpose as habit mechanisms. 
Psychol. Rev., 37:511-525, 1930. 

Goal attraction and directing ideas conceived as 
habit phenomena. Psychol. Rev., 38: 487-506, 1931. 

The concept of the habit family hierarchy and 
maze learning. Psychol Rev., 41:33-54, 134-152, 1934. 

The conflicting psychologies of learning—a way 
out. Psychol. Rev., 42:491-516, 1935. 


(3) Hutu, C.L. The mechanism of the assembly of behavior 
segments in novel combinations suitable for problem 
solution. Psychol. Rev., 42:219-245, 1935. 


(4) MiILes,W.R. The sex expression of man living on a low- 
ered nutritional level. Journal of Nerv. and Ment. 
Dis., 49:208-224, 1919. 


(5) Pavuov, I. P. Conditioned reflexes: an investigation of 
the physiological activity of the cerebral cortex 
(Trans. and ed, by G. V. Anrep.) London: Oxford 
Univ. Press, Pp. XV. 430. 





The Training School will give a thirty minute broadcast 
over W P G at five-fifteen on Sunday, February the Ninth. 
There will be a short address by Professor Johnstone, followed 
by the Training School Band and special music by the children 
and members of the staff. 


This broadcast is a feature of the Vineland Hour which 
goes on the air every Sunday afternoon. 
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Seventy Out of a Thousand 


August K. Eccles, M.S. 
Clinical Psychologist, State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, N. J. 


Between February 1932 and July 1935, 1000 boys were ad- 
mitted to the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg, N. J. Of 
this number seventy, or 7%, were under eleven years of age. 
This study is an analysis of the cases of these seventy “infants.” 


To many people it may seem a surprising fact that over a 
period of three and one-half years, on the average, every four- 
teenth boy to be received at a correctional institution was less 
than eleven years old and that every thirty-fifth boy was less 
than ten. A social situation is revealed by this condition on 
which this analysis undertakes to cast some helpful light. 


Thirty of these seventy boys, 42%, were colored. This 
proportion is 12% higher than is found in the generality of the 
Jamesburg population. 


The youngest boy received was seven years and two months 
old. There were two seven year olds, four eight year olds and 
twenty-three nine year olds in our group of “infants.” In other 
words, about 3% of the 1000 boys were under ten. 


In trying to account for the conditions that might have 
sent these boys to Jamesburg, some people might guess that 
they were feeble-minded and that they came here in the absence 
of facilities to care for them elsewhere. The reverse is true. 
Thirty-eight, or 54%, of these were of average general ability 
or better. Twenty-one, or 30%, were inferior normals and elev- 
en, or 16%, were feeble-minded. The approximate correspond- 
ing percentages for the generalty of the Jamesburg population 
during the same period were: Average normal or better, 32%; 
Inferior, 39%; Feeble-minded, 29%. 


Another guess might be that the boys came from communi- 
ties supporting inadequate juvenile agencies. Again the reverse 
is true in most cases. The following list will show the origins 
of the seventy boys: 
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Atlantic City area—9 Jersey City area—6 
Trenton “ —8 South Jersey “ —6 
Paterson “ —T New Brunswick “ —5 
Newark “ —7 Camden “«“ —4 
Asbury Park “ —7 Hackensack “ —3 
Elizabeth “«“ —7 Flemington “ —1 


The areas of the State not represented send very few boys 
of any age to Jamesburg. All the areas represented have com- 
petent juvenile agencies except portions of the Atlantic City, 
Paterson, South Jersey and Flemington areas. This accounts 
roughly for twelve, or about 17%, of the group. 


Let us now consider the matter of the school placements of 
these boys. The following table will show: In column A, the 
psychologically proper grade (according to our clinical find- 
ings) ; in column B, the educationally proper grade (according 
to the Stanford Achievement Test findings) ; and in column C, 
the grade actually classified to here in our school. It will be 
noticed that in many cases the actual placement is at a point 
lower than the psychological or educational findings would seem 
to indicate. Such placement may be due to various considera- 
tions, including special reading disability and severe social re- 
tardation. In other cases actual placement is seen to be at a 
point higher than seems proper. This may be due to the fact 
that the grade is in the Manual Education School where the 
criterion of grade level is manual rather than academic produc- 
tivity or it may be due to social acceleration where a trial in 
an advanced grade seems advantageous in the particular case. 

B 


A Cc 
Kindergarten Below grade 2 Transfer to New Lisbon 
= sg ~ = Special Class 


Grade 1 “e “ “ 


4“ “ ‘é “ce 


“ “ce “cc “és “ 
“ “ “ce “ “ 
“ ae ‘ ‘ “ 
“ “ ‘ “ 
“ “ce ‘ “ 
“ “ “ce 
“6 “ “ 
“ “ é 
“ce “ “ 
ty “ “ 
“ iy 
“ec “ 
“e ae 
e “ 
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B Cc 
Below Grade 2 Grade 2 


Grade 3 Grade 3 


Below grade 2 Special Class 
“ ae “ Grade 3 
Grade 1 

Special Class 

Grade 2 


Grade 3 


2 0m Go 


othe 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Special Class 


Wr to 


«“ oe 


Grade 
Grade 


o 
- 


sOlm OI seb s 


COR Ch 


714 


Here we see that our seventy boys ranged from Kindergar- 
ten to seventh grade level psychologically; from a point below 
second grade to eighth grade educationally; and from institu- 
tional special class to eighth grade in our grade placement. An 
inspection of the table will show that forty-four, or about 63%, 
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when tested upon admission, failed to achieve a level of edu- 
cational advancement expected from the psychological findings. 
This means that in all probability these cases were school mis- 
fits. 


As to religious training and interest, we find that seven- 
teen, or about 25%, of the boys had no church connections 
whatever. In sixteen cases, about 23%, there was an active 
Catholic tie-up and in five cases a nominal, but inactive, influence 
was reported. This was 30% of the group. Fourteen boys 
were nominally Protestant, while eighteen had active Protestant 
church connections. This group was about 45% of the whole. 
Not too much statistical emphasis should be placed on the re- 
ligious item in these young cases. 


The home situation is, without doubt, the key factor in the 
commitment of these seventy boys. Two-thirds of them, forty- 
six, 66%, came from broken homes and twenty-four, 34%, 
came from supposedly intact homes. Eleven, 16%, were 
known to be illegitimate, nine of these being colored and two 
white. Seven boys had step-fathers in fairly normal homes and 


four had step-mothers. 


The home backgrounds of the forty-six cases referred to 
above show a great variety of domestic complexities. They 
are so varied that they defy easy classification. They range 
from foundling homes (unknown parents) through all the var- 
ieties of a familial composition. int 


Often, when visitors to the institution see these little fel- 
lows, the question is asked, “What could such little boys do 
to bring them here?” The following observations may help 
answer that question about the seventy. 


Seventeen had had previous training in other correctional 
schools including: The Parental School at Bayonne, the Essex 
County Parental School, the Newark City Home at Verona, 
the Detention Home at Egg Harbor City, the Welfare Depart- 
ment at Hackensack, the Camden Detention Home, the Rome 
State School. 


Forty-five, or about 64%, had been under ‘probationary 
supervision over variously long periods. 


The various offenses our seventy boys have been found 
guilty of are here shown with the frequencies of each: 
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Larceny —35 boys Truancy —12 boys 
Incorrigibility —28 “ Malicious Mischief — 5 “ 
Breaking, Entering Assault and Battery— 3 “ 
and Larceny —15 “ Immorality —2 * 
Vagrancy —15 “ Burglary — 1 boy 


In many cases a boy had several court appearances in his 
record. In some cases it was for the repetition of the same 
sort of offense and in others it was for different offenses. 


It is, of course, impossible to state how often one of these 
boys was taken in charge by the police and reprimanded. 

Twenty-five boys, so far as our records show, were com- 
mitted to Jamesburg upon first conviction, but it is more than 
probable that these boys were subjects of police action which 
was not recorded until a sort of climax in their conduct ulti- 
mated in their appearance at juvenile court. 


I would like to point out that the commitment of one “‘in- 
fant” in every fourteen to the State Home for (delinquent) 
Boys should give an idea as to the flexibility in the training pro- 
gram that has to be maintained, especially in view of the fact 
that a substantial proportion of these have to be kept in the 
institution population so long. In the cases of the nineteen 
who were admitted at Jamesburg during the first of the four 
years under consideration, 1932, we find this: 

Eight boys served one training term and were released after 
the following periods. 


8 months — 1 boy 


21 “ —2 boys 
23 6é ae 2 “ce 
35 “ —1 boy 
41 “cc re 1 “ 
44 6 seal 1 6é 


One boy was transferred to the New Jersey Colony for 
Feeble-minded males at New Lisbon after spending seventeen 
months at Jamesburg. It is presumed that he was still at New 
Lisbon when this study was made. 

Six boys became parole violators and were again at James- 
burg when this study was made. Their first and second train- 
ing terms (the second is, of course, still incomplete) were as 
follows: 
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20 months 10 months — 1 boy 
21 66 6 “ vs 

21 “cc 13 “cc — 1 it) 
y “cc 5 ‘éc — 1 ‘é 
26 “ 6 “ —" 1 “ 
34 “cc 1 “cc — 1 a 


Three boys have been given two training terms, having 
failed on their first parole trials. Their first and second train- 
ing terms were as follows: 


7 months 23 months — 1 boy 
19 6 21 “cc — b ty 
25 6c 3 “cc _— 1 « 


Many times it seems like tempting fate to return a delin- 
quent child to the scene of his former difficulties. The disposi- 
tion made of the twenty-one boys of the group now under 
consideration is shown here: 

A—Father dead and mother deserted. Foster home. Paroled 
to same home. Seven months’ training. Returned as pa- 
role violator after nine months. Paroled after twenty- 
three months’ training to rural placement. 

B—Father dead. Paroled to mother after forty-four months’ 
training. 

C—Mother dead. Lived with father and grandmother. Parol- 
ed to her in Newark after forty-one months’ training. 

D—Father deserted—Mother promiscuous. Still at State Home 
with forty-one months’ training. 

E—Parents unknown. Lived with “grandmother.” Paroled to 
her after nineteen months’ training. In one month be- 
came a parole violator and returned to receive twenty-one 
months’ training. Paroled to her again. 

F—Parents home in Jersey City. Paroled to them after thie. 
four months’ training. Became a parole violator in five 
months. Still here with one month’s training. 

G—Parents both home in Westfield. Paroled to them after 
twenty-one months’ training. Became a parole violator in 
five months and is still at State Home with thirteen 
months’ training. 

H—Parents home in Neptune. Paroled to grandparents after 
twenty-five months’ training. Returned to State Home 
after five months as a parole violator. Trained three 
months and returned to grandparents. 
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I—Father and step-mother home in Asbury Park. Paroled to 
same home. Remained on parole eight months and was 
returned to State Home. 

J—Full orphan.  Sister’s home in Atlantic City. Paroled to 
same home. Twenty-three months’ training. 

K—No father, delinquent mother, home Newark. Paroled to 
mother now in Orange. Remained on parole three months 
and was returned to State Home. 

L—Bastard son of a vagrant mother. Recalled after thirty- 
five months’ training to place and situation unknown to 
State Home. 


M—Step-father and mother home in Garfield. Paroled to home 
now in Paterson. Remained on parole seven months and 
was returned to State Home for truancy and larceny. 

N—Mother dead. Father at home in Jersey City. Paroled to 
brother after twenty months’ training. Returned as a 
parole violator after ten months. Still at State Home with 
ten months’ training. 

O—Parents at home in Trenton. Paroled to them after twenty- 
one months’ training. 

P—Parents at home in Perth Amboy. Paroled to them after 
twenty-one months’ training. 

Among other things the above resume tells us that nine 
of the boys were paroled and later returned to the State Home 
as parole violators, three were again paroled while six are 
still at the State Home. One was transferred to New Lisbon 
for long-time custodial care; one was still at the State Home, 
not having had a parole trial since admittance; seven had gone 
out so far successful on parole, and one had been recalled by the 
court. In these nineteen cases we find the proportion of boys 
returned to the State Home as parole violators far higher than 
the proportion recorded for State Home parolees as a whole. 

It is not my intention to make any generalizations from the 
data exhibited in this study. However, it is hoped that the 
story of the seventy “infants” will draw attention to a type of 
service that an institution like the State Home for Boys rend- 
ers the communities of the State which take advantage of it 
in their grapple with certain social problems. Of course, to 
some it may seem that there should be some other type of 
agency to care for “infant” delinquents to avoid mixing them 
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in an institution population of larger and more sophisticated 
boys. However, there are decided advantages not to be over- 
looked and not the least of these is the variety and quality of 
the life situations provided by a well programmed training 
school with a large population. 

Most people, I think, feel that a conventional home is the 
proper place for the raising and training of small boys. With 
this I agree but at least two practical difficulties arise in this 
connection. One of these is the difficulty of finding foster par- 
ents competent to do the training at the price the State can 
pay. Another is getting the cooperation of the real parents 
or the close relatives (or indeed of the children themselves) to 
make living in a foster home possible. To me there is little 
doubt about the correctness of training some types of “infant” 
delinquents along with older boys in training schools suitably 
organized to meet their special needs. 





Creativeness may be experienced in all types of work and 
should be stimulated in every activity. The expression of self 
may be felt in the making of a muffin in the bakery as well as 
in the turning of a piece of iron in the metal shop; changing 
the soiled dish towels in the laundry to objects of snowy white 
should be as expressive as painting a blue sky on canvas in 
the art room—-; cleaning the used dishes in the kitchen should 
bring as much satisfaction as dashing off a ditty in the aca- 
demic class. In truth all creativeness is a matter of conver- 
sion, either on the lowest mental level or on the highest artistic 
plane—Binet Review. 
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Medical Department 


Consultants 


NEUROLOGISTS 
Wm. G. Spiller, M. D., Philadelphia 
Charles W. Burr, M. D., Philadelphia 
Bernard J. Alpers, M. D., Philadelphia 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST 
Gilbert J. Palen, M. D., Philadelphia 


LARYNGOLOGIST 
Austin T. Smith, M. D., Philadelphia 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
E. E. Graham, M. D., Philadelphia 


SURGEON 
Charles H. Frazier, M. D., Philadelphia 


OTOLOGIST 
Walter Roberts, M. D., Philadelphia 


GYNECOLOGISTS 
P. Brooke Bland, M. D., Philadelphia 
Thaddeus L. Montgomery, M. D., Philadelphia 


ORTHOPAEDIST 
J. T. Rugh, M. D., Philadelphia 


BIRTH INJURIES 
Winthrop M. Phelps, M. D., New Haven 


DERMATOLOGIST 
Carroll S. Wright, M. D., Philadelphia 


INTERNIST 
Henry K. Mohler, M. D., Philadelphia 


LOCAL PHYSICIANS 
Vincenzo Giacalone, M. D., Vineland 
H. Burton Walker, M. D., Vineland 


PHARMACIST 
Joseph G. Morris, Vineland 





ATTENDING PHYSICIAN 
Edward H. Van Deusen, M. D., Vineland 
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Annual Report 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
EDWIN VAN DEUSEN, Physician 
B. E. SELLERS, R. N. 


“But where are your patients?”, exclaims the visitor. The 
visitor may well ask this question because it is not often we 
have many children in bed. This means that most of our efforts 
are spent keeping children well so that not need of them reach 
the “sick-in-bed” stage. 

Early in the year we had an epidemic of influenza with a 
total of ninety-six cases. In March, we had a short and mild 
epidemic of German measles. A few weeks later, mumps de- 
veloped. Three children and one employee were treated for 
positive throat cultures. Since April we have been very for- 
tunate and have had very few children in the hospital. Except 
for a few chronic cases, these children all had minor illnesses. 

Our daily clinics have been quite large. The attendants 
are very alert and are prompt in sending the children to the 
hospital as soon as the child complains of not feeling well. 

During the year we had four major operations. Two were 
hospital employees, the third case was brought to us from 
Woodbine and the fourth was the daughter of one of our em- 
ployees. 

Weight Clinics were held every other month as usual. 
Every child in the institution is weighed. These weights are 
carefully checked and if a child has lost or gained too much, 
we try to find a reason for it and, if possible, give treatment 
as is indicated. 

Dental Clinics are held twice a year, when Dr. Cunningham 
examines the teeth of all of the children. After dental clinic 
is held, he comes regularly and does extractions and fillings, 
the need of which is deteced at the clinic. 

Dr. D’Ippolito, our optometrist, visits us every week to ad- 
just and make repairs on spectacles. One hundred and twenty- 
eight of our children are wearing spectacles. 

Dr. Matthew Mollitch, the resident physician at the James- 
burg School for Boys, came to us on December sixth to make 
an endocrine survey of our institution. He selected cases and 
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found many that were exceedingly interesting to him from an 
endocrine standpoint. He has not sent us his final report but 
when he does we are expecting to give treatment where it is 
indicated. He is pursuing the same work at Jamesburg. Our 
institution however, offers a greater variety of types of pa- 
tients. 


Neurological Clinic was held in June by Dr. Winthrop 
Phelps. Twenty-two cases were examined. Fourteen children 
are receiving muscle training and thirteen hundred and six 
treatments were given during the year. 


It has been necessary for us to refer some of our children 
to our consultants in Philadelphia. Children were referred to 
Dr. Bland, gynecologist; Dr. Frazier, surgeon; Dr. Haines, oph- 
thalmologist; Dr. Smith, laryngologist and Dr. Rugh, orthopae- 
dist. 

One of our older girls was operated on by Dr. Bland at 
Jefferson Hospital in July. She returned here in August and 
died in September. At the time of the operation it was dis- 
covered that she had multiple sarcoma of the intestines. She 
had been in the institution more than forty-two years and was 
a girl of remarkably fine disposition. 


Miss Vernon was accidentally and alarmingly burned in 
January. She was cared for in our hospital and attended by 
Dr. H. B. Walker. She was able to return to her cottage in 
April after a recovery which may well be considered miraculous. 


Mrs. Opdycke, our housekeeper, felt that because of her 
health and age, she could no longer continue in her position. 
She left us in April after many years of service. 


Fourteen of our boys are receiving treatment for eneuresis 
and the results are gratifying and encouraging. 

This winter all of our young children have been receiving 
cod liver oil to build up resistance against infection. They con- 
tinue to have colds but it seems that they are not as severe 
and are of shorter duration than they have been. 


Many people outside the medical department are responsible 
for the excellent health of our children. We obtain plenty of 
fresh vegetables from our farm; from our poultry department, 
all of the eggs we need and from our dairy, fresh milk in abund- 
ance. The diets of the children are very carefully supervised 
by our capable dietician. We have plenty of space for out-of- 
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door activities. The children are well cared for in their cottages. 
All of which tells us that, after all, we are only one cog in the 
machinery. 

One of our nicest Christmas gifts was the absence of illness 
on Christmas Day. 


Drama Notes 


Katherine Preston Bradway 


The Training School has its Barrymores, its Pickfords, its 
Fairbanks, its Chaplins. In their world they are just as famous 
as the stars are in theirs. True, it’s a smaller world, but their 
performances are anticipated with as much eagerness as are 
those of the Hollywood actors. 

During the year there are many entertainments and play- 
lets in which The Training School actors figure, but it is at 
Christmas time that the major production of the year is given. 
The influx of new talents every year, and the development of old 
ones, make the total number of eligible actors large. An at- 
tempt is made to choose or construct a Christmas play which 
will offer opportunity to as many of these children as possible. 
This year “It Happened in Eurolania” was the play which was 
produced. During the performance, eighty children appeared 
on the stage at least once. 

“It Happened in Eurolania” is an operettic comedy in two 
acts. The story concerns the happenings to a kingdom on the 
Danube which is badly in debt, and which Popova, the heartless 
ruthless villian, is attempting to overthrow in order to establish 
himself as dictator. Percival McPipp, a motion picture director 
from Hollywood, offers to help the king by producing a motion 
picture with the royal family and people of Eurolania as actors. 
For this he will pay the government a million dollars. The king 
agrees to the suggestion, and the production gets under way. 
The crafty Count von Popova, with evil cunningness, plots to 
substitute real explosives in place of the imitation ones to be 
used in the picture. However, Dana Dawes and Prince Karl 
discover the plot in time to catch the evil Popova “red handed.” 
After Popova is carried off to jail, the picture making is re- 
sumed with much gaiety. A Jack and Jill wedding ceremony 
concludes the “motion picture,” and ends the play as well. 
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The play ably capitalizes the talents of many of our best 
actors and actresses. Queen Constance is charmingly portrayed 
by Marietta F., and the grace and loveliness of the elder princess 
is well expressed by Betty B. Mae G. makes a cunning little 
princess. She plays the part of Jill too, by the way, in the wed- 
ding ceremony depicted in the “motion picture.” 


Wilbur B. proves to have been perfectly chosen to portray 
the depressed but dignified king. The handsome prince is Her- 
bert H.,—and that’s enough said if you know Herbert. As for 
the villain,—ah, there we have a real piece of villanous acting, 
—Joseph P. is the boy behind all those whiskers. And can he 
sneer a vicious sneer! His two right-handed men are Frank H. 
and George D. They object to being called “right-handed” men 
because, as they say, “We are both left-handed.” That is just 
a sample of some of their wise cracks. 


Eddie S. makes a very efficient executive as moving picture 
director. Bill L., as his assistant, gives the audience some good 
laughs. Francis B. and Joe G., representing the prime minister 
and Lord Chamberlain respectively, live up to their reputations 
as actors. All of the piano accompaniments are played, as 
usual, by Miss Nellie. J. Watts, as cameraman, supports the 
choruses with his unusually fine voice. 


These are only a few of the participants. We haven’t space 
to mention all of the others, but everyone appearing on the 
stage does his or her part unusually well. The Baker boys 
bring a loud applause. The Wilbur and Maxham girls give us 
a dance. The Mills boys are active and alluring. The DeMott 
and Robison boys give pleasure with their singing and dancing. 


Between the acts there are recitations by Joseph P., Horace 
A., and Richard G. Of course no entertainment would be com- 
plete without the instrumental quartet, so Charlie, George, Joe, 
and Alfred treat the audience to two numbers. 


All of The Training School critics,—and there are some 
critical critics here,—pronounce this season’s play a huge suc- 
cess. Every year we say the same thing: “It’s the best we’ve 
ever had,—certainly next year’s can not be as good.” And of 
course, every year it is as good, and better. Here is hoping 
we never have to miss seeing one! 





